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The Star of Seville, a Drama, in Five Acts. By Mrs. 
Bouter, (late Miss Kempie.) New York: Saunders 
& Otley. 1837. 


Can I write good prose ? is a question Mrs. Butler pro- 
poses to herself in her Journal. The public, we appre- 
hend, are by this time pretty well satisfied that she cannot 
write a good play. ‘The interest attached to the name of 
Mrs. Butler, and the attention she has attracted for the 
last few years, are our excuse for noticing this drama. 
That a member of the Kemble family, a niece of Mrs. 
Siddons, possessing much of her aunt’s genius, should 
have excited our sympathy and admiration, is not sur- 
prising. Her Journal, although deficient in taste and 
judgment, was lively and amusing; and, mixed with a 
good deal of nonsense and vulgarity, talent, feeling, and 
great powers of description were visible. In fact, we 
think ‘‘ dear little me” did herself a good deal of credit, 
after all that has been said, by this work; enough at 
least to give us an impression, that nothing but expe- 
rience and study were wanting, to give her a high rank 
as an authoress. But we have neither space nor inclina- 
tion for an extended notice of Mrs. Butler and her works, 
and hasten to fulfil our present object ; which is, to satisfy 
the desire naturally felt to know whether an old favorite 
has supported the drama as effectually with her pen, as 
in another capacity. Mrs. Butler, when very young, 
wrote a tragedy called ‘ Francis the First,” in which 
there are so many faults, with a few striking beau- 
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ties, that no settled opinion of her merits as a drama- 
tist could be formed from the play. It is by no means 
popular we believe on the stage, and probably nothing 
but the fine representation of the principal character by 
the authoress, ever kept it there. In the mere fact, how- 
ever, of having been brought upon the stage, it is more 
fortunate than this last dramatic effort, which, we under- 
stand, the London managers had too much regard for 
their own interests, and for the public taste, to purchase. 

The Star of Seville is founded on the Spanish 
play Estrella de Sevilla, written by Lope de Vega, 
who flourished about the beginning of the last century. 
This celebrated author, who is said to have done more 
than any of his countrymen for the Spanish drama, wrote 
a great number of plays, one of the most interesting of 
which is the Estrella. It is in three acts, and the plot is 
simple, and admirably calculated to display the most 
striking traits of the Spanish character, loyalty, love, and 
honor. Bustos, Ortiz, and Estrella are finely conceived, 
the language is chaste, and the whole play replete with 
lofty sentiments and beautiful passages. We notice 
especially the scenes between Estrella and her lover, and 
the scene between Don Sancho and the king. Our 
opinion of the Spanish drama rose materially after the 
perusal of this play. A writer in a late number of the 
American Quarterly speaks in the highest terms of it, 
thinks Mrs. Butler has admirable materials to work with, 
if itis her intention to found her play on that of Lope, 
and anticipates the appearance of the former ‘“‘ with much 
pleasure.”” Let us see whether it is probable his expecta- 
tions have been answered. 

In the copy of 'The Star of Seville before us, no men- 
tion is made of its being founded on the Spanish. We 
think this is rather an oversight in Mrs. Butler, as she 
has borrowed the principal part of her play, at least 
every thing of any value, from that of Lope. The plot 
and incidents are essentially the same; the principal al- 
teration is, that Ortiz is not pardoned by the king, of 
whom, by the way, we wholly lose sight in the last two 
or three acts, but is executed, and Estrella, having lost her 
reason, rushes through the streets to the scaffold, and 
there perishes with her lover. ‘There are also five acts. 
As the original plot could not be spun ont, the authoress 
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has filled out her play with an underplot, of which we 
shall speak presently, merely remarking that it has no 
connexion whatever with the main business of the play, 
and would be as appropriately inserted in Shakspeare’s 
Macbeth. We are to give Mrs, Butler credit therefore for 
the alterations in the plot before mentioned, for the 
underplot, and for dressing Lope’s beautiful characters in 
her own way; that is, instead of adhering strictly to the 
Spanish as she ought to have done, she has made them 
talk so strangely, that we are not sure that they are not 
original, not borrowed from Lope de Vega; at any rate, 
we are certain, that the admirers of the latter will not be 
anxious to lay claim to them. 

All that a reviewer of a work of this kind can do, is to 
speak generally of it, and sum up its merits very shortly. 
The idea of writing a critical notice of five such acts as 
these is out of the question. 

We were surprised on reading this play, that a lady of 
so much stage experience as the authoress, should have 
offered for representation a piece so ill managed and badly 
arranged. How it will bear representation we are unable 
to say, but if it wearies the audience as much as it does 
the reader, we are afraid it will never become a standard 
play. We have spoken of the underplot ; the remark, in 
the words of Boz, ‘is not distinguished by our usual 
scrupulous adherence to fact,’ for there is no plot at all. 
For want of a better name, we will call it an interlude. 
This consists of something like forty pages of nonsense, 
vulgarity, and attempted humor, interspersed at random 
throughout the play. The effect of such scenes in a 
Spanish story of this kind is ludicrous and disgusting. 
For instance, in the third act after Carlos has killed Pe- 
dro, and thrown himself upon the body, during a violent 
storm of thunder and lightning, the whole scene being 
evidently intended as a specimen of the sublime, “ enter 
Vasco and Sancho, supporting Hyacinth, singing and 
dancing drunkenly ; who says, 


‘Let me go —let me go —I will see — oh! 
Vasco, oh —oh!?” 


This must have about the same effect on an audience, as 
the introduction of Jim Crow, in the scene between 
Hamlet and his father’s ghost. ‘There are six characters 
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in the interlude, Geronio and Antonio, merchants of Se- 
ville, Vasco, Antonio’s son, who is engaged to Florilla, 
Geronio’s daughter, Isabel, Antonio’s daughter, and last 
not least, Hyacinth, Antonio’s nephew, who prefers ‘‘ the 
courtier’s plume and rapier to the counting-house,” and 
is a great admirer, and, according to his own account, 
favorite, of the fair sex. ‘These characters have nothing 
to do with the plot, and the attempt to render them 
amusing is abortive. 

As regards the play itself, we have already hinted that 
Mrs. Butler has not improved on the original. ‘The beauty 
and vigor of the Spanish are gone, and we have nothing 
to supply their place. There is but little poetry in this 
production. Indeed in this respect it might satisfy even 
the fastidious taste of Mr. Weller senior, for it hardly 
‘¢ werges on the poetical.”’ The language is harsh and 
inharmonious, and lines are strung together with little 
regard to taste. As it does not excite either the imagina- 
tion or feelings, it may be presumed that it does not very 
correctly delineate the human character and passions. 
Some of the sentiments, however, are good, and there 
are a few passages which have some pretension to poetry. 
We make a few extracts. 

The following passage seems to be of the same gents 
as Hamlet’s soliloquy. We copy it for the remarkable 
ease and smoothness of the verse, and the opening simile, 
which is very chaste and pretty. 


‘* KING. 


The evil that we do, being conceived, 

Is sin, e’en in the womb of thought ; before 

The midwife will have given birth to it, 

And brought it forth, a deed. —'Then I have sinned 
In that I’ve wished his death ;— nor is that sin 
Made less or greater by the accomplishment 

That frees my laboring thought, and having sinned 
Why tis as easy to go on as turn ; 

Much easter than stand still, being come so far ; 
Besides, do I not bear the absolving power 

That cancels evil ?” &c. 


From the specimen we have given of Hyacinth, our 
readers must be anxious to know more of this interesting 
character, especially as he seems to be a favorite with the 
authoress. 
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‘‘Hyacintu. Get thee on to Seville, to a house of resort, 
called the Anchor, with those same things thou bearest upon thy 
back ; be heedful o¢ the straw-colored mantle, good Sancho ; and 
Sancho, I pray thee look to the pink hose, Jest they be crushed, 
when thou shalt have surely lodged my apparel, not without some 
observation to attract notice and importance, made whilst thou 
art unpacking of them, in hearing of the hostess, or even the 
drawers ; such as ‘Ay, marry! he’s a gallant ‘that owns this 
mantle ; the ladies do mightily affect him,’ remember that. 

Sancuo. Infect him, —I shall. 

Hyacintu. Or this— ‘These hose he wore upon the very day 
the countess,’ what name thou wilt, so it be long enough and end 
in a 

Sancuo. Antarididlearida. 

Hyacintu. Mark me, the Countess 

Sancno. Antari— plague on’t I have forgot ; Antilly— I have 
forgot the name I found — Antunedonypesthemopera !!! 

Hyacintu. Well, well; ‘did so beseech him to supper,’ — 
dost mark ?”? 








In the following scene Hyacinth is revelling at an inn 
with his companions. 


“ Hyacintu. Ay, me! my heart grows soft. O, my dear 
friends ! my most loving friends ! my kind cousin, and ye, sweet 
gentlemen —’tis an evil thing and a sore to be cleft in the heart. 

Vasco. What now! are you so wounded ? 

Hyacintu. ‘There is a lady weeping in Segovia, I do think, at 
this hour— lo, mine eyes take the hint of her sorrow. O my dear 
friend ! my gentle kinsman, to that fair lady am I contracted. 


(Chorus of gentlemen at another table.) 
‘ And she was mine and thine, 
That lady so frail and fine.’ 


Hyacintu. ’T is false —ye lie in your throats ! She is mine 
own betrothed bride, and purer than 
Vaventine. Ditch water — hiccup — 

¥ ¥ * * * 


Hyacintu. Iam lamentable in my soul, my brother. 





(Curio and Valentine sing and dance together.) 


‘Ho, ho, with a hip, ho, ho— 
Down with the heel, and up with the toe.’ 


Hyacintu. Yea, I will dance and defy the devil. 

Vasco. Come, come, leave your teetotum reel, —ho hostess ! 
where be our men—what hostess, ho! (enter the hostess.) 
Send hither our men, we must towards home, ’tis daylight. 

Hyacintu. Ho, ho witha 

Vasco. Come, come, gentlemen — ’t is time we leave the house, 
tis early morning.” 

* * * * x 
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‘‘ Hyacinta. O Vasco, my soul is exceeding heavy, I could 
weep —yea, I do weep; lo! spite of these breeches mine eyes 
gush over for the fair Amadalinda Ho, ho, with a hip ho, ho — 


Vasco. Come, come. 

Hyacintu. Ho, ho — out alas; hip, ay me — good night, gen- 
tlemen. How you pull me, cousin !—Jlet me embrace my friends. 
Good night, sweet gentlemen. (He embraces them all over and 


over again.) 
Vasco. A plague on your slobbering ! 
Hyacintu. Vamos! ho— ho — hip — ho— ho— 
(Exeunt Vasco and Sancho, leading Hyacinth.) 


The authoress must have been as much gratified at this 
delicate wit, as Mr. Manager Strut was with his play bill. 
In the language of that functionary, “this must do. If 
this don’t bring them, it is all over with the legitimate 
drama.” 

We should judge from the following passages, that 
Mrs. Butler is a proficient in the faculties of ‘‘ mental and 
lingual volidity,” as the Rev. Mr. Fidler has it. 


‘‘IsapeL. A forlorn, forsaken, deluded, deserted, deceived, and 


desolate maid. : 
Hyacintu. Help! murder! Ave Maria! murder! murder! 


pater noster ! rape, arson, robbery, murder, murder ! murder ! ”’ 


These are decided improvements on the following line 
from the Journal. 


‘¢ Oh bugs, fleas, flies, ants, and musquitoes, great is the misery 
you inflict upon me.”’ 


The authoress draws the following flattering picture of 
the manner in which the old Spanish cavaliers conversed 


with their “ lady loves.” 


‘© We were as like two brothers, my Estrella, 
More like than many that do call one woman mam!!” 


The succeeding extracts do something towards redeem- 
ing the play, and are we think really beautiful. 


°* CARLOS. 


Oh Pedro ! pardon me ; thou ne’er didst love ! 
*T is writ in the smooth margin of thy brow, 
And in the steady lustre of thine eye. 

Thy blood did never riot through thy veins 
With the distempered hurried course of love ; 
Thy heart did never shake thy shuddering frame 
With the thick startled throbbing pulse of love ; 
Thou hast ne’er wept love’s bitter burning tears, 
Hoped with love’s wild unutterable hope, 
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Nor drowned in love’s dark fathomless despair. 
Thine is a steadfast and a fixed nature, 

?Gainst which the tide of passion and desire 
Breaks harmless as the water o’er the rock, 
And the rich light of beauty shines alone 

On thy soul’s surface, leaving all beneath it 
Unmoved and cold as subterranean springs. 
Love has no power o’er spirits such as thine, 
Nor comes not nigh to them. 


RopRIQUEZ. 
How fares it, lady ? 


EstTRELLA. 


Passing strong and well. 

When the sap’s in the bough, and the green leaves 
Shoot forth, and shake in the evening wind in spring, 
The lightning may burn up the sprouting tree, 

And blast its healthful life ; but look, good father, 
Didst ever mark a sapless, leafless witherling, 

That stands all shrivelled in the bosky dells, 

Mocking the summer with its barrenness ? 

Think’st thou that blighted thing fears any storm, 

Or dreads the bolt that makes its forest brothers 
Writhe their green trembling arms ? — Go to —’t is past.” 


Want of delicacy was evident in the previous produc- 
tions of Mrs. Butler; and the same may be said of the 
Star of Seville. But this is not the only defect which 
has not been corrected. Bad taste and bombast are more 
conspicuous in this drama, than in any of her previous 
productions. We discourage without hesitation such a 
retrograde movement. 


THE THREE GRAVES. 


A TALE OF THE OLD COLONY. 


WuiLe on a pleasure excursion through that part of 
New England which was the scene of its earlier settle- 
ments, chance took me to the old township of A n, 
situated not a hundred miles from Plymouth rock, and at 
present remaining in very much the same neglect and 
obscurity, as when it was first entered by the houseless 
pilgrim. It was once, however, a village of some impor- 
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tance among the thinly settled hamlets of our early 
history, though the more rapid growth of other parts of 
the country have since thrown it into the shade. The 
old wooden houses destitute of paint, the venerable spire, 
the green colored country store, containing varieties of 
every kind, but an assortment of none, the red school- 
house, and the long row of ancient elms and button- 
woods shading a moss grown and neglected inn, at 
present serve to mark the place as one whose fame must 
be looked for among the records of some hundred years 
back, or by the fireside of the oldest chronicler of the 
place. 

I happened to enter this goodly township a pedestrian, 
having left the post road a few miles back for the sake of 
paying it a passing visit. It was the middle of an Oc- 
tober afternoon, and as the faded sign of the public house 
was now in sight, I had both leisure and inclination to 
look about me for curiosities of all kinds, and especially 
for some vestiges of the aborigines of the country, natu- 
rally supposing that such traces might possibly still remain 
in so retired and quiet a place. Pursuing my way in this 
careless mood, my eye rested on asmall grove of pines, 
intermixed with hemlocks, still standing in the midst of 
a fertile and highly cultivated field, at the distance of 
some forty or fifty rods from the road. Idle curiosity led 
me to the spot. I immediately perceived that the grove 
had been spared the ravages of the axe, and guarded 
against depredations from all quarters with something 
like superstitious reverence ; for the trees, which at a 
distance appeared regular and thriving, upon a closer ex- 
amination gave evident proofs of extreme age and decay. 
They were freed from underbrush, and surrounded with 
a strong fence. A low mound in the centre attracted 
my attention, which I found to consist of three graves, 
two of which were parallel, and the third placed at right 
angles with the feet of the others. ‘Two moss-covered 
leaning stones marked the graves, bearing inscriptions 
just sufficiently legible to excite my curiosity, without 
even furnishing me with the names of the individuals 
they were raised to commemorate. I determined, how- 
ever, to learn if possible the history of the spot or of the 
inmates of those singular graves. 

The evening found me seated in ‘‘ mine host’s ” parlor, 
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listening to the tale the old chronicler of the place was 
relating at my request concerning the immediate objects 
of my curiosity. His story was a simple one, and I shall 
give it as it was related by the old man, as near as my 
memory serves me, omitting the long account of the 
genealogy of the different families he introduced, and 
their relationship to his own, which last point he estab- 
lished most conclusively to his own mind. 

Julia Rothsay was the pride.and delight of A——n 
village in the days of its former prosperity. From the 
old man’s descriptions, she appeared the most attractive 
beauty that ever graced its green. Her father, Sir Henry 
Rothsay, a man of some importance while in England, 
prompted more by a spirit of wandering, and a love of ro- 
mantic adventure, than by the enthusiasm of the puritans, 
had embarked for America some years previous to the 
time to which the tale refers. He was slightly inclined 
to a wild superstition ; and being a personage of some im- 
portance in the village, he imparted a tinge of his dispo- 
sition to his neighbors. 

Julia was an only daughter, and now about eighteen. 
In early infancy she had lost her mother, a circum- 
stance which, as she had never forgotten it, rendered her 
inexpressibly dear to a bereaved father. ‘Too modest and 
retiring to mingle much in any society, and too tender to 
bear all the deprivations of a new country, she was rarely 
seen abroad, except on the Sabbath, or her evening walk, 
taken at the especial request of her father, to give her all 
the benefit of the salubrious climate of New England. 

One of Rothsay’s nearest neighbors was a sturdy yeo- 
man of the true puritan blood, willing to brave every thing 
for conscience’ sake, and happy enough in his banish- 
ment, if he could see the township thriving under the 
care of his companions, and he himself be allowed the 
privilege of cultivating his own patch as he pleased, and 
the still dearer one of hearing from the mouth of his 
favorite preacher, on the Sabbath, the expositions of the 
Sacred Volume. His eldest son inherited his father’s 
firmness and love of liberty, with a smack of the high 
blood of old England. Had he lived in times and places 
favorable to the development of his character, he would 
have figured as a distinguished personage in the courts of 
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Europe. Bold and generous hearted, he flinched before 
no danger in the path of duty, and spared no pains in his 
endeavors to assist those in need. And what is rarely to 
be met with in company with such firmness, he possessed 
a heart exquisitely susceptible of the finer sympathies of 
our nature, though somewhat blunted by the hardships 
of a new settlement, and the bloody scenes he sometimes 
witnessed in their skirmishes with the Indians. 

For the exercise of these sympathies, his situation 
afforded but meagre opportunity. The puritans, who had 
braved every kind of danger for conscience’ sake, would 
make but little account of any more delicate feelings, 
which interfered in any way with the demands of duty ; 
few of them from any tender heartedness would flinch 
from directing the musket in defence of life and property, 
in a new country which they had defied the power of 
winds and waves to gain. 

Upon such a heart as Templeton Howard’s, (for such 
was the young man’s name,) the fairest girl on A n 
green could not but make a deep impression. He saw 
that Julia was far superior in the most interesting qualifi- 
cations of female character to her companions of the 
village. ‘There was a refinement and delicacy of feeling 
about her, a gentleness of manner, and a degree of intel- 
lectual culture rarely to be met with among them. Her 
beautiful countenance, ever bright and happy, seldom 
flashed with the fires of excitement, and was never 
shaded by the deep gloom of melancholy, but 





** When tenderness touched her, the dark of her eye 
At once took a darker, a heavenlier dye, 
From the depth of whose shadow, like holy revealings, 
From innermost shrines came the light of her feelings.’’ 


Its calm quiet beauty bespoke a heart in which affection’s 
tide flowed deep, too deep to be ruffled by the common 
incidents of life. Young Howard saw and acknowledged 
the full force of these attractions; nor were they less 
interesting to him, that she had partially acquired them 
beneath his own observation, and in the company of the 
simple minded inhabitants of the green. In short, he 
Joved Julia in every sense of the word. He saw the 
depth of her affections, and felt that in them he should 
gain a prize richer far than the costly diadems of the 
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East. The answer he received to his professions of es- 
teem, of friendship, and the deepest love was such as 
could not fail to delight the heart of the most enthusi- 
astic admirer. ‘To the enraptured soul of Templeton it 
came like a ray of living light, shed from an “ opening 
paradise,” in those dark recesses of the wilderness, and 
drew forth, with redoubled force, all those more tender 
sympathies of his nature, which had been wholly or 
partially cramped by circumstances necessarily attendant 
upon the uncivilized state of the country. He seemed to 
wish for no brighter, no happier heaven than the sun- 
shine of requited affection. It was his delight to watch 
over her health and comfort, and to guard her tender 
frame from the many injuries to which their situation 
exposed them, though those of a most devoted parent 
rendered his attentions almost superfluous. As soon as the 
business of the day would permit, he would seek the 
company of Julia, in her usual evening walk; and while 
he was delighted by her intellectual conversation, while 
his whole soul was elevated to rapture by her presence 
and the rich melody of her voice, she in turn felt a 
confidence in the protection of his manly arm against any 
danger — an almost superstitious reliance on his power to 
ward off even the breath of disease, that was wafted on 
the evening air, or rose from the dewy grass they trod, 
which she could have experienced under no other cir- 
cumstances. 

Such was the situation of affairs between the two 
lovers, when Sir Henry Rothsay suddenly sickened and 
died of a fever. The rapidity of his disease allowed him 
but few days to make any arrangements as to his worldly 
affairs; but as all his earthly affections were bound up in 
the welfare of his daughter, he seemed only anxious 
before his last departure to see her in a safe and honorable 
situation. Feeling full confidence in young Howard’s 
attachment, and his ample ability to maintain and protect 
her, he would have recommended an immediate union, 
did not some circumstances in connexion with Howard’s 
affairs render it impracticable. As it was, on the last day 
that was spared him here, when he felt the powers of 
nature were fast giving way, that moments were years to 
him, he called the two to his bedside, and in the most 
solemn and touching manner, confided his weeping 
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daughter to the love and protection of Templeton; “ take 
her,” said the old man in a feeble and trembling voice, 
‘she is worthy the love of kings; she bears the image 
of the long lost consort I am hastening to meet in another 
world; and may she prove as faithful a wife and as good 
a mother. Guard her from the dangers of her situa- 
tion, the attacks of the merciless savage.” All that 
earthly power could do, Howard promised should be done 
for her protection and happiness. 'The old man stretched 
forth his feeble hand, and uniting those of his two chil- 
dren, (for he looked upon Howard as a son,) he gave 
them his dying blessing. ‘Templeton, with a heart too 
full for expression, could only clasp the weeping Julia to 
his bosom, and impressing upon her moistened cheek a 
fervent kiss of love, he vowed in his inmost soul that not 
even death should part them. He felt that, in a moment 
like this, he could give her all he ever was, or ever hoped 
to be, and swear even 


“ Through the furnace, unshrinking her steps to pursue, 
And shield her, and save her, or perish there too.” 


The exertion was too much for the sick man, and ere the 
timid daughter could be led from his side, hé had ceased 
to breathe. 

Immediately after the funeral ceremonies were over, 
Julia accepted the kind. invitation of her pastor to become 
an inmate of his family, until a more agreeable arrange- 
ment should be made. Here she enjoyed the opportu- 
nity, an afflicted spirit ever seeks, of drawing from the 
principles of true religion, a rich consolation. Her sorrow 
threw a slight gloom upon her lovely countenance, ren- 
dering her, if possible, still more dear to Howard, and 
still more interesting to every friend. 

But a few days after Julia’s removal to the family of 
the minister, Howard suspected the Indians in the neigh- 
borhood of depredations on his father’s farm yard, and 
having several times before met with considerable losses 
from the same quarter, he determined to take summary 
vengeance on the delinquent. He accordingly watched 
his opportunity one night, and sent, by way of friendly 
warning, a whizzing bullet from his musket at the thief, 
while in the very act of driving a fine fat porker from 
his father’s pen. Fortunately for the Indian, the darkness 
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of the night obscured somewhat young Howard’s sight, 
otherwise it had been sure death to stand against his 
steady aim and firm arm. He was severely wounded in 
the shoulder, but escaped to his tribe. When ‘Templeton 
told the circumstance to his friends, they earnestly ad- 
vised him not to venture after dark beyond the precincts 
of the village, lest the savages should make some attempt 
at revenge. His interest in Julia, and the belief that her 
safety and happiness depended upon him, induced him to 
take up with this advice. 

On the Sunday following, an old Indian, dressed ina 
humble garb, quiet and inoffensive in his movements, ap- 
peared at the church, and composedly walking in, took 
his seat by himself in the gallery. His appearance ex- 
cited no surprise, as the inhabitants of the village, wishing 
to extend to the natives the blessings ef Christianity and 
civilization, had ever encouraged their visits, and es- 
pecially any desire to attend at the services on the Sab- 
bath. 

He evidently took notice of the lovers as they entered 
the church, and watched them closely during the service. 
After the congregation were dismissed, he lingered about 
the door, talking, as well as signs and a knowledge of a 
few English words would permit, with such of the people 
as gathered round him. ‘The tender heart of Julia 
prompted her to take some notice of the savage, and 
should he need it, to offer some assistance. He seemed 
very ready to converse with them, admired many articles 
of her dress, and especially a miniature of her mother, 
which she wore round her neck, the last bequest of her 
father ; but his curiosity being satisfied, the old man ap- 
peared listless and uneasy, and soon took his way towards 
the forests. 

Howard and Julia turned upon their way home, 
silently commiserating the gloomy situation and destiny 
of those wild inhabitants of the woods. 

‘* Could not some gentle means of kindness be tried to 
better their condition ?”’ asked Julia. ‘ I have heard of its 
being successful elsewhere, and I wish some one compe- 
tent to the task would undertake such a mission of love 
here; 1am sure Heaven would smile upon such benevo- 
lent attempts.”’ 

‘Ah Julia,” answered Howard, “your kindness gets 
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the better of your reason; you know not the untamable 
wildness of these savages ; you might as well undertake 
to civilize the beasts themselves, as to bring them under 
the influence of any other laws than those of their appe- 
tites and passions. ‘They would only treat with disdain 
the messengers we should send among them, and take 
the first opportunity of stealing from them their very 
clothes.”’ 

“T cannot think so,” answered Julia; ‘ they were made 
by the same beneficent hand that endowed us with 
being, and he has given them souls capable of being 
influenced through the medium of the affections, and, I 
doubt not, intellects fitted for civilized society. I am 
sorry, Templeton, you wounded that young Indian just 
for stealing a pig. Ishould rather have lost a dozen; how 
could you do it?” 

‘“‘Tam sorry too for the fate of the young brute, for 
they are nothing else in my opinion,” said Howard ; ‘“ but 
the fact is, we must either plainly let them know that 
we mean to protect our property from their depredations, 
or make up our minds to raise corn and cattle enough to 
supply all the renegadoes that may choose to come upon 
us; which would be no easy task. And as for their being 
created by the same kind Providence that formed us, the 
wolves and bears that roam the woods with them, and 
the hideous baboons of India are the work of the same 
hand for all that matter. But I cannot argue the case 
with you, Julia; your heart is rendered more susceptible 
to the kind promptings of benevolence by your recent 
loss.” 

A pause ensued in the conversation at the allusion to 
their father, for it brought tears to the eyes of Julia, and 
made Howard repent he had referred to him. ‘To turn 
her thoughts therefore to a pleasanter subject, he said, 
‘“‘T hope, dearest Julia, that in the course of the coming 
fortnight, I can bring things into such a situation that we 
may make immediate preparation for our nuptials. I 
long for the blessed day to come, when I can bind you 
still nearer to a heart that most devotedly loves you.” 
Conversing upon this engrossing topic, they reached the 
parsonage, from which Howard returned that night much 
later than usual to his father’s, and retired to dream of 
his Julia and the wedding day. 
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The engagements of the following day prevented him 
from seeking the company of Miss Rothsay, till compara- 
tively a late hour; but what was his surprise to learn upon 
inquiring at the parsonage, that she had not yet returned 
from her evening walk. The last rays of the setting sun 
had left the tall top of the village spire, and the night was 
quite shut in; obtaining nevertheless from the parson’s 
stable-boy the direction in which she had gone, he started 
with the hope of meeting her. His heart beat high with 
agitation, as he walked faster and farther without discov- 
ering any traces of her, for the road she had taken led 
to the outskirts of the village, and the immediate neigh- 
borhood of one of the thickest swamps in which the 
Indians had established a temporary settlement, which 
had been the residence of the chief of the tribe during 
that summer. Howard’s thoughts were turned towards 
them by approaching their lair, and the idea flashed 
across his mind with a withering force, that they might 
have some hand in Julia’s frightful absence. But wishing 
to drive the maddening thought from his breast, he tried 
to believe that she had returned by some other way, and 
recollecting the earnest advice of his friends, he hastened 
back with all speed to the parsonage. He found the good 
old minister and his family in some anxiety at her length- 
ened absence, which was increased to the most dismal 
forebodings by his return without her. 

The search was ccntinued that night among the neigh- 
bors of the village, and the news of her absence spread 
rapidly as groups of friends, or the distracted lover flew 
from house to house, seeking some traces of the lost one. 
The only tidings he received of her were, that she was 
seen as usual, a little before sunset, walking in the direc- 
tion indicated to Howard by the stable-boy. On the 
following morning he determined to visit the Indian set- 
tlement. Accompanied by a number of his most athletic 
young friends, he accordingly started, with an aching 
heart, and a mind weighed down by the most dismal ex- 
pectations. ‘The way was long and difficult to all but 
the accustomed foot of the savages. It was readily accom- 
plished, however, by the hardy travellers under a high 
degree of mental excitement. As they approached the 
settlement, the heart of ‘T'empleton beat high with con- 
tending emotions of hope and fear, in which the latter 
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predominated to such a degree as almost to forbid his 
entering the wigwams. He braced his nerves, how- 
ever, to hear the worst that might await him, or 
enjoy the best. As they approached, a strange stillness 
seemed to hang over the place, and an appearance of 
desertion met their gaze on every side. Entering some 
of the nearest huts they found neither inmates nor furni- 
ture; in short, every thing plainly indicated that the 
Indians had left their summer residence, and retired 
deeper into the forests. But directing their steps to the 
wigwam of the chief, distinguished by its superior size, 
its situation on a slight mound, and the remains of a flag 
staff, they entered to gaze upon a scene the most appall- 
ing that could be imagined. Upon a couch, constructed 
with evident haste of boughs and bark, lay the cold and 
stiffened form of Julia! ‘Templeton started back with a 
shuddering horror at the sight. ‘Though his forebodings 
of her fate had been dismal, yet he was not prepared for 
a sight like this. ‘To gaze upon the form and counte- 
nance that to him was more than human, exposed in the 
all pallid horrors of death, yet with the same sad smile 
she ever wore, the same gracefully parted locks, now 
beautifully curling upon a marble brow,—the same ex- 
pressive features still bearing the impress of conscious 
innocence, “the signet ring of Heaven,” was well nigh 
too much for even his rugged youthful frame to bear. 
As it was, his companions instinctively stepped back as 
he approached the rural couch, he gazed long and steady, 
his countenance moved not, he shed no tear, he uttered 
no sigh, but a thick cloud of impenetrable gloom settled 
upon his features, which seemed to predict they would 
never again relax with a smile. 

Nothing remained to be done but to construct a rough 
platform of boughs, as the circumstances would permit, 
and make the best of their way back to the village with 
their sad burden. With difficulty they surmounted the 
obstacles of their journey ; but they finally arrived in the 
village. ‘The sensation their tidings produced there can 
be better imagined than described. All sincerely mourned 
the untimely fate of the interesting Julia, and as sincerely 
sympathized in the feelings of the afflicted lover. He 
only waited to see the last remains of all that was dear 
to him on earth interred in the neighboring grove of 
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pines, the favorite retreat of his idolized Julia, and de- 
claring his intention of seeking relief for his distracted 
spirit in absence from the scenes which could only re- 
mind him of his loss, he started upon a tour to the south- 
ern colony of Virginia. 

Four years had rolled away, the village of A n had 
increased in size and importance, and in the number and 
commodiousness of its buildings, when 'Templeton How- 
ard again entered its precincts. But he came not with 
the same healthy look, the same firm step that marked 
him on his departure. The shock given his feelings by 
the sudden and mysterious death of Julia, predisposed his 
frame for the disease which the privations and hardships 
of a tedious journey succeeded in fixing upon him. ‘The 
excitement of returning and the congratulations of his 
friends being over, the scenes of his former rambles and 
his former joys with her brought back the recollections 
of those happy moments, with a force incalculably mag- 
fied by his absence, and he sunk into a rapid decline. 

The remainder of his story can be told in a word. 
Every method which kindness and attention could sug- 
gest was tried in vain to restore the invalid. Death had 
fixed his seal upon his brow, and it was not to be removed 
by any human hand. But two short months had passed 
when the sympathizing inhabitants of A n Green 
were gathered in their church, to take a last look upon 
his corpse. The simple prayer was ended, the short 
exhortation was over, and the bearers had removed the 
body without the church, that beneath the broad canopy 
of heaven, and roofed only by the overspread branches of 
the few oaks that still shaded the spot, the mourning 
friends might take their last farewell. As they were 
gathering sad and silent about his bier, a stern looking 
Indian approached. He pushed himself up to the foot of 
the coffin, and as he gazed earnestly at the shrouded 
countenance, a smile of satisfied vengeance relaxed his 
ghastly features. He fiercely clenched his fist, and with 
a shrill voice that sounded the more awful on account of 
the deathlike stillness that preceded it, he uttered the 
war-cry of his tribe, and drawing from his belt of wam- 
pum the miniature of Julia’s mother, lost till that moment, 
he shook it with an air of savage defiance over the sense- 
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less clay, and exclaimed, ‘“‘ O sweet will be this revenge 
to the heart of Philip!” 

It is almost unnecessary to add that he wasnot allowed 
to escape. He attempted it, however, but was fatally 
wounded by a ball from the rifle of 'T'empleton’s younger 
brother. He had only time to confess that being baf- 
fled in his designs upon Howard by the young man’s 
wariness, he had murdered Julia on the fatal night of 
her absence, in revenge for the injury done to King 
Philip’s son ; for such was the youth whom ‘Templeton 
had detected in depredations upon his father’s farm yard. 
In sullen brutish insensibility he yielded to his fate, and 
closed his eyes forever. ‘They were both removed to the 
pine grove, where rested the remains of the dearly loved 
Julia. Templeton was buried by her side, and the Indian 
was laid, as a sacrificial offering to their manes, at their 
feet. 


The old man completed his tale, and saddened by the 
recollections of the past which it brought back to him, 
quaffed his mug of ale, lighted his pipe, and took his 
departure, leaving his listener musing upon the obscure 
fate of the murdered Julia, in the wilds of a new country, 
and the no less touching one of her heart-broken lover. 

The interest I had taken in the tale induced me to re- 
visit the old pine grove on a subsequent tour. It is still 
visible, though many of the older trees have been re- 
moved. All traces of the graves are obliterated, though 
the grove is still preserved in the midst of a cultivated 
field, and the tale of Julia’s death and Howard’s love has 


degenerated into a fairy legend of olden times. 
S. E. 


A CHAPTER ON RAIN. 


By Yoricxk. 


3 


«“ How, Sir, employment this for men! ” — Measure for Measure. 


TuerE is something delightful to me, on peeping 
through my window curtain, (a morning duty, regularly 
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performed, I believe, by every one who can boast the pos- 
session of an inquiring mind,) in beholding the opposite 
slates polished and dark beneath the shower, and the 
spouts and gutters gurgling and apparently triumphant at 
their very overflow. ‘Then the social, delightful break- 
fast; the busy plannings for the day’s amusement within 
doors ; and the different games and books, mentioned as 
the best; each displaying the divers tastes of the eager 
band. And there is so little prinking and time bestowed 
too upon the duties of the toilet; the morning dress is 
soon arranged, and then appear in the drawing-room, 
work-baskets in hand, the ladies of the household. The 
sofa is wheeled round; the centre-table a little moved 
towards it: and drawing materials produced from the 
ample portfolio by one, while another’s fairy fingers soon 
ply eagerly round eyelets, and over leaves, showing great 
promise of emulating before long the wonders of foreign 
industry, in the shape of French embroidery. A deed of 
charity occupies another; little petticoats and great stock- 
ings peep impatiently from her Dorcas-bag ; and as she 
bends her head busily over the half cut frock, her scissors 
give notice, by their conceited exultings at every snip, of 
the rapid progress of the work. ’'T'is truly a day of hap- 
piness. No heartless morning visiters are dreadingly ex- 
pected ; no orders to John, “out,” or ‘“‘engaged;” the 
bell has its day of rest, and loves a rainy time as well as 
Ido. And now the book is quickly chosen; the grate is 
replenished, and I am, as usual, dubbed ‘ reader loud; ” 
time slips rapidly away; the book becomes more inter- 
esting ; and occasionally I refresh my eyes, by watching 
the effects of the thrilling tale, on the faces of my fair 
auditors. If merry, I love tosee the quiet smile dimple on 
their cheeks and in the corners of their eyes, as they look 
up refreshingly from their works, to signify to each other, 
their entire approbation of the story ; and if sad, to watch 
the tear of sympathy gather and twinkle in their eyes, 
and fall sadly and silently upon their works. I love to 
see their pride in concealing the emotion, until the clear 
drops blind them, and in spite of themselves, and in con- 
sideration for their work, handkerchiefs are drawn secret- 
ly out, and as slily replaced, they hoping, meanwhile, 
that I, who have been so busy reading, did not perceive 
the movement. The rain still patters on the windows ; 
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the spouts still spout voluminously; the clock strikes 
three, and dinner, that comfort at all times, is announced. 
And then the afternoon streets are so lonely ; the absence 
of the dashing cloaks and flying feathers of the ladies, 
giving them an air of such thorough desertion; the 
umbrellas held protectingly above the shabby hats, drawn 
from old hat boxes, ‘‘expressly for this occasion ;’’ the 
cloaks hugged selfishly round their wearers, the fur col- 
lars saving from the pitiless storm manly ears, too tender 
for its pelting; and above all, the friendly nod; for on a 
rainy day, a formal bow and raised beaver would savor 
too strongly of the aristocracy of fair weather. 

The rain is considered as a sort of common misfortune, 
which levels, pro tem., all the forms and ridiculous bar- 
riers in artificial society ; there is nothing artificial in it ; 
it dampens and limbers the starched distinctions, and 
they waver and droop and fall useless to the ground. 

And once again at home, the happiness of the twilight 
hour ; the gathering again of the loved ones; the merry 
pranks of the little sprites whose reign is almost over ; 
and in the last hour of which, as a high favor, who have 
been promoted from the quiet nursery to the gay drawing- 
room; the tea-table; the hissing urn, whose bubbling 
steam almost drowns with its noise the rainy hubbub 
without; the cheerful voices; the innocent laughter; the 
witty jest, and it may be, for then it is allowed, the far- 
fetched pun, all are joyous. ‘Then the regathering about 
the centre-table, but not now for a permanency, for the 
piano has been opened, and the last song must be heard. 
The sweet voice sounds sweeter than ever; the duet 
more delightful, especially as even the rain has not fright- 
ened away that rich tenor, which of late so often accom- 
panies her of the curls, in her musical wanderings; the 
flute was never before so soft; and the clarionet has out- 
done itself in richness and melody. At the request of 
mama an old song has been sung, and Scotch airs are so 
delightful! At last a dance is proposed, and brothers and 
sisters are soon whirling in the waltz. The merry one 
at the piano seems inspired with the very spirit of mis- 
chief; the waltz goes faster and faster, and the waltzers 
exert every nerve to keep pace withthe music. At length 
the tiny fingers of the performer become almost invisible 
from rapidity of motion, and the figures of the dancers 
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are as indistinct, till the whole ends in a merry laugh and 
a general resting from their dizzy exertions. ‘Then there 
must be a game of blindman’s buff; and afterwards bat- 
tledore and shuttlecock ; and at length it all subsides into 
a sober game of backgammon or whist; and the fire 
grows low; and the sofa is pulled nearer in; and the rain 
still beats, and the wind blows, and the frightful tale is 
told; and conundrums are given, and midnight approach- 
es, and the bedcandles are ordered, and then the happy 
group disperses for the night. Nor is this the end of 
happiness to me of such a day; it is a delightful feeling, 
though I am sure a selfish one, to lie after the extinguish- 
ing of your candle, and listen to the industrious rain, as 
it pelts and sounds, ‘‘each drop distinct and separate,” 
against the windows and upon the friendly roof. ‘There is 
an indescribable feeling of comfort and protection in it; 
you feel yourself secure and shielded from harm; and as 
your day visions pass reluctantly away, you involuntarily 
mingle the sounds in sweet unison with the delightful 
reverie, and dreamy unconsciousness which precedes the 
sleep, natural and healthful, which never forsakes those 
at ease in mind and body. 

To me, arainy day is a blessing; a way-mark in ex- 
istence ; a strengthener of social happiness; an oasis in 
life; a well-spring in the dry desert of fair weather. 


LINES TO 





Way turn so oft to view the track 
Of infant sports, and “ joys untaught?” 
And yearn to call those moments back 
With powers instinctive only fraught? 


I seek not, in those blithesome days, 
The hours of truest, purest bliss : 

Though childhood beam with holiest rays 
Of innocence and loveliness. 
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I ask not back that boyhood’s hour, 
Nor dimpling smile, nor cherub glee ; 

Give me to know the spirit’s power, 
Else all is blank delight to me. 


Once let me feel the God within: 
Interpret once the senses’ store, 

Then match me aught that ere has been 
With the seraphic thirst for more. 


TO MY CHUM. 


We’ve journeyed hand in hand for four glad years! 
Of whose swift-pinioned moments, every one 
Hath now alike irrevocably gone, 

Whether recording smiles, or bitter tears! 

What strength to future love this thought imparts ! 
Although misfortune and the tricks of chance 
Have changed us both in outward circumstance, 

Nought has vet cast a shadow o’er our hearts! 

Amid the crowd of men we now go forth; 

But in the world’s harsh censure, or its praise, 
Oft shall I think upon these by-gone days, 

Recounting the rich memory of thy worth! 

How bright, or dark soe’er thy path may be, 

Still shalt thou find no common friend in me! 

A. V. 


ALICE CHADWORTH. 


By Purit1ire MippLeETon. 


WE are accustomed to regard the early religionists in 
America, with something between mirth and scorn. That 
they were in some points extravagant is undeniable; but 
there must have been much to admire in their simple in- 
flexibility. ‘They acted from the best feelings of human 
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nature; and I presume we can hardly conceive of the un- 
happiness which anything like apostacy or defection in 
one beloved, introduced into their household. ‘The fol- 
lowing tale, for which I confess I cannot turn to strict 
historical record, deals with individuals, who, though they 
were tinctured with the prejudices of their time, had 
many respectable qualities. 

Sir James Chadworth removed to America about the 
year 1675, and with his wife and daughter established 
himself on a wild spot, a few miles from the sea ports. 
By degrees neighbors clustered about him; besides which 
the vicinity of Boston afforded them an opportunity of 
mixing in society, and ascertaining the progress of their 
spiritual interests. He was a religious enthusiast, divid- 
ing his love to the cause, only with his wife and daughter. 
He was a haughty, though a conscientious and benevo- 
lent, man; and having brought a handsome fortune from 
England, he gained ascendency among his contempora- 
ries. He occupied a spacious mansion, near the top ofa 
pretty, and then wild hill, at the foot of which lay the 
more thickly settled part of the village; and at a little 
distance the white church,—the common resort of all 
classes, — showed its spire through the trees. 

Toward the close of one September afternoon, Chad- 
worth’s premises showed signs of unusual bustle and 
preparation. Boxes and bales, fresh from the ships, were 
about the hall and in the piazza, attendants and neigh- 
bors were very active in doing they did not exactly know 
what, while the worshipful village minister stalked 
through the garden gate and front door no less than three 
times in the afternoon, biting his glove and striking his 
cane very hard every time he came out. At one end of 
the large, and for the time really beautiful, garden three 
persons, dressed in the customary full wigs and ruffles, 
were walking to and fro, in earnest dispute. At length 
they threw themselves on one of the benches, and in the 
bright moon-light continued their conversation. 

‘Rest thee, Grey, rest thee content,” said John Cum- 
myns, aman with sharp black eyes, and with a costume 
more careless than the others, ‘‘I tell thee I have been 
tutor here since they came to the Colonies, and the young 
tigress will as soon be turned aside.” 

‘‘ Hush,” said the elderly man addressed, ‘‘ Chadworth 
may hear of this young creature’s ungodliness.” 
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‘Verily that cannot be too soon, if she have not told 
him already,” said the other. 

‘Why, she hath not really, she will not declare 

‘‘ Ay! she has warned her father more than once, and 
will again this night,” replied the tutor. 

“Oh, my son!” said the old man, and covering his 
face, he remained for some time in silence. 

“'The Lord may recover the sheep that hath strayed,” 
said Cummyns, ‘‘ but man can never force that maiden to 
the fold. Vain all this preparation, unless heavenly grace 
be vouchsafed to her.” 

‘‘And our blessed exhortations, and the planting of 
the faith in the wilderness. But the night is chilly, 
and I hear the footsteps of some unholy idler;” and 
with these words the three gentlemen walked slowly 
away. ‘The steps were those of two females, who came 
rapidly along the gravel path. ‘The one was rather 
below the common size, and though quite pretty, evi- 
dently inferior to her companion, who, besides being 
far more beautiful, was Sir John’s daughter, and in 
point of stature much larger. She wore what would now 
be called an undress; the ruff of the day fell loosely over 
her shoulders, her train was rather short, her tight bod- 
dice showed a faultless form, and her dark hair falling 
without much restraint, partly concealed a face, which 
at that moment was exceedingly animated. 

‘¢ T tell thee, Martha, | know my will, Richard Grey is 
nought; my hand is my own, and for him is likely to 
continue so,”’ said Alice Chadworth, hurrying her queenly 
gait till her companion hardly kept pace with her. 

‘But consider this marvellous preparation,” said Mar- 
tha Cummyns, pointing to the house; truly thy father 
killeth the fatted calf.” 

‘‘Cease your scripture, girl,’ said the other, with a 
smile. 

But we must stop one moment to say a word of her, 
so unceremoniously introduced. 

Alice Chadworth, who was then nearly nineteen years of 
age, and had come to America about ten years before, was 
a girl of uncommon intellectual power; her father’s 
large but ill-assorted library she had found delight in 
poring over; her fancy was active and in the wild 
beauties of American scenery was continually exercised. 
She was much alone, and, to say the truth, she loved a 
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solitary stroll, much better than the parson’s pious exhor- 
tations or the society of the neighboring town. Her 
parents were over zealous in their religious affairs, and 
the outward extravagancies of holy professors filled her 
with disgust. She fell into the error of resigning herself 
to the conduct of reason alone; so that her superior mind 
by continual musings, by her rambling course of reading 
and wild meditations, had come to doubt of the Christian 
principles, which every one around her so warmly profess- 
ed. 

The narrow spirit of the times was odious to her, but 
she neglected to pick the wheat from the chaff. Her 
reading had been so general, that her mental powers 
wanted regulation; strong, searching, and original, they 
led their mistress astray ; revelation she admired, rather 
than confided in. She acknowledged the beautiful, but 
she reasoned herself out of thinking itholy. Fora long 
time she concealed these sentiments; she thought them 
perhaps transitory; but circumstances had now reached 
acrisis. ‘l‘hree years before, when a light-hearted and 
giddy beauty, she had given her hand to Richard Grey, 
a young professional man in the neighboring town. His 
family were extremely scrupulous in religious concerns ; 
and on the whole they favored the alliance, both out of re- 
spect to Sir James, and because Alice was the best endow- 
ed bride inthe colonies. Although she foresaw the odium 
she would incur, she determined to inform her lover of— 
her feelings, since on account of her mother’s illness the 
wedding had been hurried. Her father, however, forbade 
it, declaring it a mere whim, and finally promising to 
inform Richard’s father , the old gentleman whom we met 
in the garden, of Alice’s ungodliness. With this preface, 
let us return to the ladies. 

‘Leave your scripture, girl,” said Miss Chadworth to 
her companion ; ‘‘ you know Lama heretic, and were that 
abroad among these puritans, 1 fancy not one would hon- 
or to-morrow this accursed wedding.” 

“They always taught me to believe,” said Martha 
Cummyns mildly. 

‘Ay! they teach, and you obey. You do not think ; 

ou do not question, investigate, reason. Dost thou see 
that fallen leaf? Crush it, destroy it; hathit life? ‘Then 
why cant of the resurrection of degraded man! How 
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dared Richard’s father return me that answer, —‘ publish 
my impiety!’ Laver to thee, Martha, as easily as I tram- 
ple these rustling leaves beneath my foot, I can crush 
Richard Grey, who hath aspired to my hand!” 

‘‘He knows as yet of no obstacle,’ said Martha, reluc- 
tant to oppose her lady’s impetuosity. 

‘‘He was wont to call me fair,” replied Alice, looking 
down half abstractedly, and displaying, to tell the truth, a 
very pretty foot and ankle; ‘I could tell him that of me 
would make him hate me.” 

“For old Sir Robert’s sake, and our poor lady, who 
has lain ill so long, Alice, do not be rash,” said Martha, 
placing her hand kindly on her shoulder. ‘The Lord 
hath promised light Q 

‘‘ For her sake,” said Alice, moved by the thought how 
much her religious doubts would grieve her mother, ‘‘ for 
her sake I wish it were otherwise. Is it rash to follow 
the reason and the heart? then it is time to speak with- 
out disguise; this wedding must be stopped. Is my 
father in his study ?” 

Martha assented, and they walked rapidly toward the 
house. As they reached the entrance, Alice kissed her 
companion, and bidding her good night, turned to knock 
at her father’s study door. 

Sir James Chadworth was in middle agg, his figure tall, 
his dark hair rather thin on the top of his head, and his 





features and manner striking. He was strict in the arti- 


cle of dress, and required the same puritanic strictness in 
his household. His favorite counsellor, Mr. Robert Ran- 
tome, whose costume, as the parish minister, was entirely 
black to the exclusion of the hand ruffles, and who had, 
by an early accident, been deprived of one of his eyes, 
sat beside him at the table, when Alice, not delaying for 
an answer to her summons, entered the study. Her rapid 
walk, and the excitement of her conversation had given 
a high color to her cheeks. She stopped suddenly her 
approach to her father, and standing in impatience but in 
much dignity, by the door, said ‘ she thought Sir Robert 
had been alone.” Mr. Rantome glanced at the fair in- 
truder, then at her father, and at last looked ignorant how 
he could be any obstacle, and opened the old volume be- 
fore him to the chapter, ‘‘in case of defection.” 
Chadworth suspected his daughter’s errand, but he 
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pulled an arm-chair toward him, and asked her kindly to 
rest after her walk. 

‘Am I to understand, Sir,” she asked, without advanc- 
ing, and twisting her long glove about her finger, ‘ that 
this wedding, despite the objections I have advised you 
of, will take place to-morrow ?” 

The spirit with which she spoke, together with her 
dignity and evident impatience, made Mr. Rantome start 
in his chair; and he thought, for he knew not distinctly 
her peculiar sentiments, that he had never seen so beauti- 
ful a creature. 

‘“'Thou knowest our wish, Alice,” said Sir James. 
‘‘ Be seated, and my friend good David’? ———— 

‘“T came to you alone, and I can speak, Sir, in the 
presence of no stranger. Hath old Robert Grey left our 
premises to night?” she asked, turning quickly toward 
the door. 

‘“'Thine impatience, daughter, is unbecoming.” 

‘“ Ay,” echoed Rantome, ‘‘let the Lord hear our peti- 
tions to grant thee firmness and humility for thy coming 
trial ;’’ and as he began to offer his prayer, Alice threw 
open the door and left the apartment. 

‘The family had retired; and as Miss Chadworth weut 
sadly to her room she, as usual, stopped to inquire after 
her mother, who for many months had been sinking, it 
was feared, into a consumption. ‘The door was partly 
open; Alice walked softly to the bedside and kissed her 
mother’s cheek. The invalid awoke; and smiling on her 
daughter, wished her happiness on her wedding eve, 
thankful, she said, that she should see her only child so 
happily married. 

Alice buried her face in her mother’s pillow; ‘‘ perhaps, 
mother, there may exist reasons—at least if Richard 
Grey knew,’?—she would have told her all, but the 
invalid’s look of anxiety filled her eyes with tears, and 
once more kissing her parent, she hurried from her pres- 
ence. 

Alice was obliged to contend with stern emotions ; and 
as she walked hastily to and fro in her chamber, her dark 
eye glanced rapidly around, and her cheek became alter- 
nately pale and red. ‘‘I see they are determined I shall 
marry him. Could I but have been,” she said, “as a 
block, or even as these narrow-minded Puritans, so that 
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my father’s faith had been mine, this agony would have 
been spared. Is there not chance in every thing about 
me? Every week a lovely friend drops at my side, and 
yet a thousand knaves are enjoying life at this moment! 
What is this darkly dealing Providence; and what are 
the fools who believe in blindness!” ‘These are flimsy 
arguments to a calm judgment, but they weighed with 
many others on the mind of Alice, till her better convic- 
tions gave way, and she remained a beautiful picture of 
doubt and unsatisfied inquiry. ‘The moon was shining 
into her room, and she stood with her arms partly folded 
gazing unconsciously, till long after midnight on the quiet 
without doors. She was thinking of her mother, and 
her heart was full. At length she sank upon one knee 
by her bedside, and raised her eyes, half filled with tears. 
For a moment her countenance was as careless and happy 
as in former days; but she presently arose, — ‘Oh! if I 
could pray,” she said, ‘‘ but it is mockery,” and without 
removing the dress she had worn during the day, she 
threw herself on the bed, hoping to forget for a time her 
thoughts and prospects. 


** Thou knowest to-night, and wilt know to-morrow 
This mark of my shame, this seal of my sorrow.”’ 
Coleridge's Christabel. 

A wedding at the time of my story was not like those 
of modern days. It was celebrated with more magnifi- 
cence ; and served very often to display other beauty 
than that of the bride. Accordingly the Chadworth 
premises were crowded at an early hour with family 
vehicles, such as we only see now in old towns, where 
antiquity still lingers, and horses with pillions;  be- 
sides all which, the more humble or more pious walked 
to the festivity. Never were more fine forms, or rosy 
cheeks, or laughing eyes collected than on that wedding 
day. David Rantome himself borrowed a _ neighbor’s 
horse to make a span with his own for the old vehicle, 
and bribed a young urchin, whose eye was not single, to 
act as charioteer. Robert Grey, who had foolishly kept 
from his son the intelligence, which his intended bride 
had the day previous endeavored to convey, came to his 
friend’s dwelling with a melancholy foreboding; but 
Richard had the light heart and high hopes natural to 
the occasion. 
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Alice Chadworth rose from her bed pale and weary, 
and unlike enough to what the merry bird should have 
been, which all this preparation was intended to cage. 
When Martha Cummyns came into her room on tiptoe, 
with a message from the tutor, to ‘‘ keep a good heart,” 
she was sitting on her bedside, and watching the various 
guests as they galloped up the gravel path. She had 
slept late, so that the morning family prayers had finished 
without her. She inquired after her mother, and bade 
Martha leave her alone. ‘The attendant busied herself 
awhile in arranging the articles for the wedding toilet, 
and Alice continued leaning on her hand, till the Greys’ 
carriage was seen in the avenue. She caught Martha by 
the arm, and pointed to the spot. ‘‘ And so the old man 
has refused to tell him; then must he learn the truth at 
an unwelcome hour and from unwelcome lips!” said she, 
arranging her loose locks in a simple braid, and giving 
Martha several hasty directions. ‘‘ Excuse me, Martha, 
from going to my mother, and leave me to myself;”’ and 
for several minutes she walked across her chamber in 
deep anxiety. 

Presently the attendant returned to say that the whole 
company were waiting, and Sir James exceedingly impa- 
tient, —‘‘and my lady not dressed.”’ Alice hesitated a 
moment at this intelligence, and then throwing a cloak 
over her desordered apparel, she descended to the crowded 
apartment. 

‘*'Tardier than was fit, my child,” said Sir James, meet- 
ing her on the stairs; and then turning to the bridegroom, 
‘‘tut man, tarry not to give her thine arm, she follows 
thee, haste,” and with these words Richard led the party 
below. ‘The guests, who had waited with impatience, 
smiled at each other when Alice entered at several paces 
behind Richard Grey; and particularly when her cheek 
appeared paler, and her dress more homely than any pres- 
ent. ‘The minister rose immediately to pray; but before 
the first word was uttered, Alice advanced, and in a 
calm voice bade him to forbear. Every eye was fixed 
on her; Richard Grey looked in proud surprise, and 
as pale as'death; while his father frowned in shame and 
vexation,and then hung his head. Sir James Chadworth 
repressed his displeasure so much as to request that she 
would speak her will in private. 
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‘‘f have done so, Sir, to you, and to your friend, old 
Robert Grey,” she replied, ‘‘ who, it seems, have been 
resolved to lead me unwillingly and passively to this 
point. Lasked delay, but you counselled, nay, compelled 
instant " 

‘‘’'You must perceive,” said Chadworth to Richard Grey, 
whose indignation at such treatment was aroused, and to 
the Clergyman, “that our daughter is too ill to receive 
the blessed bonds ft 

‘In this presence let only truth be spoken,” said Alice, 
proudly. ‘‘Can you, holy Sir, pray for her who finds it 
in her heart to mock your prayers? Will you unite in 
marriage to a righteous man, or can these familiar faces 
smile upon an unhappy misbeliever, and attainted infidel ! 
Such a wretch is the bride before you.” 

The incredulousness, the resentment, and the horror 
with which this was received, Alice Chadworth saw 
plainly on every countenance. Not one, not even the 
man who administered God’s ordinances, would at that 
moment have been touched by her garment! She stood 
like a proud young elm on an insulated point, but not 
withered by decay, or cleft by the indignation of those 
about her. Her expression was that of deep, firm 
sadness. One would not have thought that a smile had 
ever belonged to it. She looked with the deepest affec- 
tion towards the near friends, whom the occasion had 
brought together; but it seemed as though duty had fore- 
ed her to forget them; and casting down her eyes, she 
said to Grey, ‘‘I cannot wonder at that scornful glance, 
but think of the horror hadst thou clasped as thy wife 
the wretched disbeliever of thy faith. For the sudden- 
ness of the announcement, blame those who, God knows, 
opposed my wishes, and hastened the dreadful day; ”’ 
and with no opposition she passed through the guests, 
an avoided object. She hurried to her chamber, and 
for the first time her firmness failed her, and she burst 
into tears. + * ° 

The reader can imagine better than words can describe 
the sadness of the puritan’s household after the events 
just related. If one has ever seen an object of former 
affection shunned, and marked the love of friends cool, 
the kind words become fewer, the taunts wax more fre- 
quent; and if he has observed those nearest and dearest, 
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who would yet give the world to love as before, he can 
conceive what I wish to depict. 

Richard Grey was a proud man; aud when Alice spoke 
the fatal words at the wedding, he was indignant that his 
father should have concealed from him what he had a 
right to know ; and what Alice, the very day before, had 
entrusted to the old man. He rode from the house in 
silence, and for several weeks he refused apology or ex- 
planation. At length, however, magnanimity prevailed. 
Old Robert was vexed at his boy’s losing the fortune, and 
Sir James, who loved his only child, was grieved to the 
soul at the manner in which he saw her shunned by 
the holy religionists. For a time the whole truth was 
not imparted to Alice’s mother; but the invalid is always 
suspicious, and she could not be satisfied with equivoca- 
tion ; but when they told her, she seemed to sink visibly 
day by day into her grave. ‘Then the feelings of neigh- 
bors and friends; some, who were just becoming intimate, 
now grew distant; a few were bold enough, or kind 
enough, to bow when they met Alice in a retired spot; 
but others would not have suffered her foot to pollute 
their dwellings. If this was natural it was sadly unchar- 
itabie. 

But the saddest and yet the noblest sight was Alice 
Chadworth herself. Aware that she had offended him, 
she did not intrude on her father; and not until she had 
several times received an affectionate invitation, did she 
stand by her mother’s bedside. And then the change of 
a few dreadful weeks in the invalid’s looks, — visible de- 
spite the forced smile of love, — almost made her repent 
her conduct. Indeed, she herself could not feel much at 
ease with her parent, since her mental anxiety for several 
months had made her cheek deadly pale, and taken the 
life from her eye. Her evening walk, which was former- 
ly varied by a friendly visit, or certainly by a passing re- 
cognition, was now perfectly solitary. Had that pale, 
young creature been an evil spirit she would have been 
as favorably beheld. As was natural, this unkindness 
strengthened rather than removed the sentiments which 
had caused her misery. Martha Cummyns alone, though 
a rather negative theologist, was the same throughout. 

Sir James after a while trusted himself to speak with 
Alice on the subject of her religious scruples; but he 
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was an affectionate father rather than a sound reasoner ; 
and the debate was generally closed by his kissing her 
cheek, with ‘ well, well, child, for thy mother’s sake, 
look happy as thou used to do!” The clergyman she 
never could hear with patience; for he really had no 
argument but his salary to support his faith. At length 
he gave over in despair. 

‘‘ Strengthen thy cobweb logic ere it catches me,” ex- 
claimed she one afternoon, as that worthy man retired 
from her room, after a powerful argument; ‘‘he has no 
ground but his living for all this cant ;” and walking a 
few steps, she stopped unconsciously before the glass; 
for the first time she was startled at her pale cheek and 
sunken eye; and throwing on her hat she bent her steps 
to a favorite spot in the adjacent wood. It was quite 
retired, and she thought herself as usual unobserved. She 
continued for some time in deep thought ;— her mother 
had been worse that day than ever and she was very sad. 
At length she looked up, and was surprised to see her 
faithful tutor, standing perfectly still, looking in her face, 
and his eyes filled with tears. 

‘‘Could you not believe our faith, Alice, for her sake?” 
said he, perceiving her thoughts. ‘‘ She will soon fall 
like the leaves about us.” Alice Chadworth. loved and 
respected this good man ; for he was above the over-zeal- 
ous puritans. He took her hand affectionately, and en- 
gaged in low and earnest conversation. Ido not know 
what he said, but Alice walked home with a lighter step 
than usual that evening. 

For several weeks it was discovered that Alice was 
oftener with her mother, performing night and day a 
thousand little services. But the invalid sank away, un- 
til the physician announced that she must die in a few 
days. Alice was holding her mother’s hand, when she 
heard these words, and her first impulse was to whisper 
in her ear that she had never doubted the true faith; but 
she could not deceive her at the last hour. 

When Alice Chadworth awoke the next morning, a 


‘book was lying on her pillow; it was her mother’s Bible, 


and opened to the last chapter she had ever read out of 
it to her parent. ‘‘'The dust shall return to the dust as 
it was, but the spirit to God who gave it.” These simple 
words brought tears to her eyes, and she unconsciously 
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read through the chapter. Presently Martha entered. 
“Is she alive?” asked Alice sadly; Martha assented ; 
"Then hasten to tell her that her daughter is her own ; 
God hath touched her heart. — But no — miserable speed 
— Richard Grey is in anger —stay, Martha, stay!” she 
exclaimed, evidently inclined to relinquish doubt, and 
buried her face in her pillow. 

Martha put a note into her hands from Richard Grey ; 
he had forgotten all in this time of her trouble. She 
smiled, and before long was ready to wait on her mother. 
Her father was standing in calmness ; near him the nurse, 
the physician, and the clergyman. Grey was at the toot 
of the bed. ‘There was a dreadful silence, and Alice 
walked through the apartment like one guilty, and self- 
condemned. 

“Thy mother, daughter, is dying,” said Chadworth, 
firmly ; “wilt thou not make her and us happy by a sin- 
gle word?” Alice looked in agony,—she was not en- 
tirely convinced. | 

“Say that you believe, dear Alice,” said her mother, 
anxiously. The daughter gave one long sad glance, and 
then shook her head and turned from the bedside. It 
was a dreadful moment ; Chadworth uttered a deep groan, 
and covered his face; his wife, weak as she was, wept 
bitter tears, and young Richard Grey turned away in 
grief. Alice paced the room, contending with the fierc- 
est emotions which could enter the human breast. Chad- 
worth presently arose, and, pointing to the bed, said, “I 
charge thee, Alice, see how the Christian dies; will that 
dear being become like the clod of the valley? How 
died the blessed Jesus? Hath thy love for her who bore 
thee vanished at this hour of our affliction? Mark the 
descending spirit of the Redeemer.’”’ His words were 
hurried, and his manly eye was moistened as he spoke to 
his child; meantime the decline went on; the pulse beat 
slower and slower, and the hour was rapidly approaching. 

The invalid at length motioned to her daughter, and 
clasping her hand, said feebly, ‘‘ Do you love me, Alice? 
then, my child, will you not believe that we shall meet 
again ?’? — There was a breathless pause. — Alice Chad- 
worth covered her face for a moment, but love was not 
extinct ; her heart was touched, “God, forgive me,” she 
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exclaimed, and with a beautiful smile knelt down and 
kissed her mother’s cheek ! 

The invalid died; but the serenity with which she 
was given to the Father, now that the erring one had 
returned, partook more of happiness than sorrow. 


NOCTES COLLEGIAN 4. 
By AsHLEY VERNON. 


PART II.—SCENE I. 


Room in Massachusetis. 'Timn, half past nine, P.M. Part- 
ETAL solus. Before him lies the Life of Sinbad the Sailor. 


PARIETAL. 


My brain this eve is very succulent, 
For I have browsed on aqueous fancies long — 
Thin, unsubstantial fodder for a man 
Of gullet so enorme — whence divers clouds 
Of watery vapor steaming to the head 
Have there enveloped in obscurest fog 
The throne of dormant reason. Remedy 
(rises from his seat.) 
For this uncomfortable state I’ve none. 
The last poor glass of ginger-beer is drunk, 
And ah! how fickle is this mortal state! 
My pockets have stopt payment long agone ; 
Whereat the Deacon and good Master Snow 
Have earnestly declared, with solemn voice, 
While Wood and Hall have joined the doleful cry, 
That various gaps of most suspicious depth, 
Which in my credit they have lately found, 
Must be filled up forthwith, or merchandise 
From their store houses shall no more be mine. 
(paces the room very furiously.) 
In earlier days wont to philosophize, 
I stoutly did maintain, what state soe’er 
Should fall upon me, I would be content! 
But misery ! I never dreamt that I 
So low should sink in thy abhorred ditch ! 
(stops suddenly.) 
I’m down 7’ the mouth, and getting savage too! 
Oh Goshen ! is there nothing here to drink, 
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Nothing to eat? let me survey this hole, 
(looking into the closet.) 

The charnel-house, wherein I garner up 
Glass carcases when all the soul is fled!!! 
(looking steadfastly upon a row of empty jugs and bottles.) 
There is much food for lachrymation here, 
But little for the stomach! ‘T'ristful sight ! 
Why dost thou wear, Sir Jug, so wan a look ? 
Thou wast the herald of glad tidings once ! 
Beneath the sunshine of thy generous brow, 
And at the loud laugh of thy gurgling throat, 
The parietals w ould forget themselves, 
Throw down their knapsacks filled with princely cares, 
And quaff like hydrostatic presses then, 
To bursting near! or like Munchausen’s horse, 
Forever drinking, yet forever dry! 
Thou vitreous habiliment of brave champagne, 
Where is thy former lord and master now; 
He of the merry tongue and sparkling eye? 
Oh! thought lugubrious, defunct and gone! 
I could weep tears as big as cabbage heads, 
At such a murderous recollection ! (closes the door.) 

There ! 
In darkness buried lie for a few days, 
Till I commit ye unto one Bill Lewis, 
Vender and maker of all kinds of beer! 
He ’ll entertain ye with due gentleness, 
And give me various liquids in return, 
Which may console this weary heart of mine! 
Man’s no xerophagite ; he must have liquor ; 
Solids alone will not suffice for him. 
The palate should be wetted now and then, 
Or else ’t will be dry as a parrot’s tongue. 
Those gods of northern song, how they drank beer ! 
No temperance advocates in those glad days, 
No nailing down of men within the stocks 
Of total abstinence — too happy time! 

(assuming a meditative air.) 
Tf I could light upon a riotous horde 
Of feasting students, I would make rare work ! 
Faith! let me out and search — perchance there be, 
Under the cover of all-shielding night, 
Some revellers now at the banquet board 
Gathered for mirth. If not, why I will search 
If the wide wandering and capacious air, 
Have aught to satisfy my craving soul! [ Fxit. 
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SCENE II. 


Entry of Massachusetts. Darkness visible. A boy coming 


up stairs with a basket on his arm; a voice is heard. | 


Boy (soliloquizing.) 


How many times I’ve climbed these shoe-worn steps, 
Bringing hot punch and choicest eatables 

To merry dwellers in these antique rooms ! 

And now mint-juleps of the richest taste 

Make up my load. Mine is a joyous life. 


PariETAL. (seated behind the wood-box.) 


Juleps? Mint juleps? ’Gad, here is a gudgeon ; 
I’ll hook the fellow instantly. 


Boy. 


Long years, 
My father trod the paths I walk. He tells 
Many strange stories of the students here ! 
There is a song he oft repeats, whose words 
Are, if I do bethink me right, like these. 
I merrily, merrily sing, 
While cider and wine I bring 
To all, Ps, 
Who live in Massachusetts hall! » 
Oysters and mince pies, 
Who buys? who buys? 
Cakes and cold turk — 


(stumbles over a stick of wood.) 


Confound the luck! Where are your lights. I’ve broke 
Half of my glasses. Oh! good master Nim— 


ParieETAL (issuing from behind the wood-boz.) 


Silence, thou villain! Hold thy babbling tongue! 

Thou ‘It raise the Proctor from his den! Base knave! 
Hast thou not visited these stairs enough, 

To know the way and keep thy legs from stumbling ? 

Why dost thou bellow so and call my name? 

Give me the basket. ‘T’o my room I[’ll carry 

What thou hast undemolished left. 


Boy (with an insinuating tone.) 
Good Sir! 
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An’ thou art Nimrod, thou hast caught a cold, 
Thy voice methinks is terrible and gruff. 


PAaRIETAL (cuffing his ears.) 


Take that, impertinence! Dost doubt me now? 
Down stairs with thee. ‘T’o-morrow call and get 
The glasses. [ ool! thine ears will tell thee now, 
Whether I be the man. Hence — quick — away 1 
[Exit Boy. 
(after a pause.) 
Dame Fortune! I have heard that thou didst have 
Thy favorites, but never till this hour, 
Oh! never did I feel the blessedness 
Of that glad truth! juleps? is’t possible? 
Cesar and Alexander! Who were they? 
Kings, conquerors, emperors, presidents ! 
I spurn ye all. What juleps — Mint juleps? 
Ha! ha! It is too joyous to be true. (swallows one.) 
And yet it is no fancy — Do I dream? 
(swallows another.) 
Faith no! it is, it is reality ! 
(swallows a third. ) 
How soothing! oh! how icy cold! Ha! ha! 
I ’ll save the rest till I get in my room! 
But what a dexterous trick have I played off 
Upon old Nimrod. — Yes, | come —I come! 
Bonfires burn on, I trouble you no more! _— [ E7zit. 


SCENE IIl. 


Nimrop’s room. Nimrop now grown to full stature of a Sen- 
tor. Round the table, which ts covered with bottles and 
glasses, are seated his friends ‘Timorny, Dicx, and Tom. 


Dick ( filling his glass.) 


Here is large cheer. Ho, Sirs! our beverage 


Is highly poculent. This is to thee 
My good host, Nimrod, and to thee, dear Tom ! 


Sweet T imothy, thy name is not forgot ! ! 


ALL. 
We thank thee Dick, and do return the pledge. 
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Nimrop. a 


Those juleps, how they lag. They ’Il never come — 
I ordered up a dozen. Let me go 
And ask the tardy knave why still he lingers. 


Tom. 


Oh, stir not — we are well content with these 
High o generous gifts of thy extended bounty. 
Let us, since quick time gallops off so fast, 
Let us make speed on philosophic nags — 


Dick. 
That I can never do; mine is wind-broken. 
I ruined him in the hard race I run 
With my friend Timothy, the other day. 
’T was a most desperate argument in sooth ! 


Tom. 


Let us, kind friends, discuss the various states, 
Wherein we shall locate our honored selves, 
For the ensuing year. ’T is the last time 

‘ (ta, 
That we shall meet within these merry halls! 





Timotruy. 


The last time? so it is! How years have flown 

On pinions lighter than the morning lark’s, 

When she springs upward to the rosy cloud, 

Rejoicing at the glad approach of day! ) 
"T is the last time! Soon must we mount the stage, 

And bid a sad farewell to these loved scenes ! 


Dick. 
I shall be spared, thank Heaven! that mournful duty ; 


"T would almost break these ribs. Commencement day 
Brings no such lamentable deeds for me! 


r 


‘Tom. 
What purpose you, good Nimrod, the next year? 


Nimrop (swallowing a glass of Madeira.) 


My destiny is very fluctuant, 

Tost on the billows of uncertainty. 

When. I look back upon my college life, 

And think that I one starveling “ “bene” got, 

In my infantile days — one Theme did write, 
Which merited as high a rank as ten, 

When I had reached that blank and middle state 
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Wherein a Sophomore ’s suspended ; when 

I call to mind Forensics numberless, 

With arguments so grave and erudite, 

I never understood their force myself, 

But trusted that my sage instructer would, 
And a long list of recitations cut, 

Especially in these my latter days, 

I am astonished that I stand so high 

In reputation with the Faculty, 

Who, recognising my superior worth, 

Have recommended me to take a school 

In some back village and teach block-heads letters ! 
As when the rower resteth on his oars, 

Worn out with tugging on the stormy main, 
And looks around upon the friendly coast, 
I’or some convenient spot where he may land, 
With neither loss nor damage to his bark, 

So I, on the wide waste of literature 

Weary with my incessant labors, gaze 

At the broad shore before me, there to choose 
Some little spot where I will set me down, 
And tell the wonders of the ‘‘ vasty deep,” 
That I have travelled o’er ! 


ALL 
Good — good — three cheers ! 
NIMROD. 
Now what say you, my ‘om? 


‘Tom. 
I shall return 
Unto the merchandise and gold of earth, 
Well satisfied that laurel is a tree 
Of most forbidden fruit for such as I. 


Nimrop. 

And you good Dick ? 

Dick (filling leisurely his glass.) 

Three months the law I read, 

And then hurrah! for Illinois, my boys! 
On the broad prairies of the far-off west 
I will carve out the name of mighty Dick ; 
The senate too shall one time know my voice, 
And your sons, Nimrod, here in Harvard’s halls, 
Recite my speeches declamation day ! 
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Nimrop. 
Friend Timothy ? 


Timorny. 

Madeira’s drowsy grape, 
And luscious Malaga, oh! fare ye well! 
Most subtle Hock, that meltest on the tongue, 
Sooner than one can fix thy doubtful taste, | 
Benignant Sherry, gladdening the whole soul | 
With that brown visage! barrel-bellied Porter, 
Of large round aspect and proportion fair ; 
Thou of etherial sapor — quick Champagne! 
The condensed essence of bright Hebe’s breath, 
At whose soft touch the heart is clustered o’er 
With flowers of love, so thickly interwove, 
That, lo! a little arbor there springs up, 
Where Cupid and the Graces shall convene; 
And last of all, sweet auburn-haired Muscat, 
Whose maiden look did win my young regard ; 
And jolly Claret! with thy laughing brow, 
O’er purpled by the generous juice, that bursts 
From the full wreath which hangs thy temples round, 
Farewell! henceforth I meet with you no more! 
An author’s friends — red herrings and cold water 
Must be my festival companions! 


aii sie ale ee 


— san canal 


ALL (groaning.) 
Oh! 


Deliver us from literary fame ! 


Timothy. 


The groves of fair Egeria — yet hush — 

great tumult below.) 
Whose voice is that I hear? It is the Proctor’s. 
Numa! he’s singing ‘‘ hey down derry!” Rush, 
Run, fly, disperse; what can the matter be? 


Dick. 


I think that he has just come home from Snow’s ; 
Let’s go and hear him, he’s so’ musical 
'T will be the queerest sport! Away — away — 
| ELxeunt Timoruy and Dick. 


Nimrop. 


We ’ll stay behind — I’ve heard such sounds before, 
And am not very curious to-night. 
My staunch friend Tom ? 
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Tom. 


What would’st thou say? 
y 


NImrRop. 


We now have almost reached the goal; the race 
Is drawing rapidly towards its full ‘close! 

But yearneth not thy laboring heart, oh, Tom, 
For those dear hours of simple F reshmanhood, 
When first thy back did feel unwonted weight, 
Loosely environed with a ponderous coat, 

By profuse hands of village artist cut, 

From web of learned hue — coarse, rusty black ? 
Doth not imagination paint those days, 

With rainbow tints, when first in these wide walks, 
Thy timid footsteps strayed, as from thy neck 
The school-boy satchel of complacent green 
Hung meekly, loaded with maternal cakes, 

And fragments saccharine deposited 

By sisterly affection, to relieve 

Examination’s doleful intervals ? 

Give me a wine cup, boy, we’ll drink a pledge 
Right merrily — a deep, warm-hearted pledge, 
To those most flat, stale-dispositioned times. 


Tom (swallowing a bumper.) 


Ay, ay, friend Nimrod, if that is your game, 
Why I am with you! — Yes, I must confess 
The thought of leaving these calm seats behind 
Grapples my heart with iron hooks. Oh! when 
My name is traceless in the general scrawl, 
That blacks the fair sheet of this lovely world, 
My form all undistinguished in the mass, 

And hurrying multitude of busy men, 

I shall look back upon my Alma Mater, 

And sigh for the sweet slumber [ have had 

In the old lady’s lap! But no! Ah, no! 

I do not pine for those Freshmanic days! 


Nimrop (with great deliberation.) 


Tom, there is more in you than men wot of. 
Dick is a fellow of a generous soul, 

But most outrageous lungs ; while Timothy 
Is always in hot w ater, or the clouds. 

But you — 
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Dick (entering in great haste.) 


Nimrod, I can a tale make known, 
Whose point will stab your very heart. 


Nimrop. 
Discuss ! 


Tom. 


If my speech should be written down, Id say, 

Let Vengeance, Daggers, Swords, Brick-bats, and Stones 
Be interspersed for punctuation marks! 

And here comes Timothy to back my words. 4 


Nimrop. 


Dick is devoured with wrath; say, Timothy, | 
What is the cause of this verbose explosion ? : 


Timoruy (very eagerly.) 


The cause? ye gods, my diaphragm is black, 
Yea, absolutely black with desperate ire. 
Deliver, Dick, the villainous narration, 

For I should gasp for lack of proper speech. 


Dick (with a tragic air.) 


Those juleps— we are seniors Nimrod — yes, 
Just on the verge of graduating, Sirs — 

We might have borne such interference once — 
But now — such tyranny — mark you those juleps. 
The Proctor — he who bawled so loud a 





Nimrop. 
Oh, Death! 
My too prophetic soul interprets all ! 
Tom. 
What! hath he nabbed them ? 
Nimrop. 


"T is his way. 
My wrongs cry out for instant remedy — 
Come on, brave fellows — words are of no use, 
But action — deep revenge — ha, ha, ha, ha! 
Revenge is sweet, and Il] drink precious draughts ! 
[ Exeunt omnes. 
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‘OI MYPO®AToO!I. —No. X. 


** Tobacco is a Critticke, 
That still old paper turneth, 
Whose labor and care 
Are as smoke in the air, 
That ascends from a rag when it burneth. 


‘** This makes me sing so ho, so ho, boys, 
Ho boys sound | loudly, — 
Earth ne’er did breed 
Such a jovial weed, 
Whereof to boast so loudly.” 
Barton Holliday, 1618. 
“Otay 10 Bazxyo ioérFy, 
"Evdovoe ai mepiuvac. 


Anacreon, Ode 27. 


[July 11th, 1837.] [Pyrophagean Sanctum — walls hung in black — scull 
and cross-bones as usual —nine empty cigar boxes, surmounted by goddess 
of smoke — editorial hour-glass, sand nearly through — demonstrations of 
general depression — dirge by special band — parting chant — organic volun- 
tary — Recitative — and then silence. ] 

If the reader has ever observed the ice of a noble river breaking into 
pieces — or leaves falling from the branch and separating in the air —or 
any natural operation, from which he can draw a simile, he should use it to 
express the sadness of the last meeting of the editorial body of the eccentric 
Purophagoi. There they sat, devoted men—the dust of ten numbers on 
their shoulders — the cares of office on their brow — and the ghosts of re- 
jected addresses flitting before their eyes! 

“Oh!” said the President, “it has come — ah! ” 

“* Yes,” responded Amadon, ‘“‘ Yes —ah—yes! yes! yes!” 

“Gentlemen,” said the President, rallying his spirits, ‘‘ the hour of sep- 
aration has arrived ; the hour, when, bidding adieu to our kind patrons and 
correspondents, we are to dissolve, and be no more what we have been, 
the Club of the Purophagoi. The secretary will read the following 


FAREWELL TO OUR FRIENDS. 


We have finished the labors which a year since we undertook. That they 
have been imperfectly performed we know ; we wish that others may give 
better satisfaction. There are many things which concur to make the 
duties of a college editor somewhat perplexing ; some expect the productions 
of mature iudgments,— some contend for too great gravity, and others for 
too great levity, forgetting that it were impossible to please all, and that our 
occupations here must sometimes prevent our pleasing any. 

We thank those who have written for our pages. Had the number been 
greater, we should have been enabled to present more variety. Still we do 
not complain; for we have much cause to be grateful. Those whose ar- 
ticles have not been accepted should not judge us too hardly; it is a deli- 
cate task to choose from the productions of friends ; and we have very often 
been obliged to omit, merely for want of room, what with a little care might 
have been rendered acceptable. We cannot but know that we have some- 
times erred in judgment — we can only say that we have endeavored to be 
just. Those who have been pleased, have been recompensed for the trouble 
of perusal, and those who have not may find something better in the pro- 
ductions of our successors. To all, with much cordiality, we wish health 
and happiness. 

Here the address ended, and Von Schatz moved that it be published en- 
tire, as a mark of our good feeling toward our patrons. 

“ Part of the painful duty of taking farewell,” continued the President, 
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wiping his eyes, ‘‘ has been finished. Gentlemen, there are moments in life 
when action is to be regarded, and feeling to be overlooked. The day is as 
fair, the air as balmy, the birds sing as sweetly, as ever —just as if nothing 
in the world were to happen! This is the last time I am to address you — 
God bless you—may you all enjoy an enviable independence and self- 
respect peculiarly the delight of the great and good! I am hurrying away — 
God be with you — you look on me in this chair for the last time — g 
bye —as I remarked, for the last time do you now see me here —once 
more, Heaven be with you.” 

With this concise farewell, the dear officer wiped his eyes, and Amadon 
and, I believe, Vernon did the same. We were all vastly affected. But it 
was time to proceed to the burning of the great rejected, as announced in 
the last number. Ina few moments, the sanctum doors were thrown open 
— the special band recommenced —the guests in the anteroom congratu- 
Jated the President, and then he smiled and congratulated them, as though 
some great danger were well over—then the marshals formed the pro- 
cession by running in every direction with batons, and pushing every body 
backward. In three hours the solemn march began as follows: 

Pur. Marshal. Pur. Marshal. 
Pyrophagzan troops. Drum muffled. 
pen passant. THE STANDARD. cigar rampant. 

Chaplain, P.G.S. THE PRESIDENT. Chaplain, T. L. P. 

Purophagoi — two and two, with white handkerchiefs, and cigars reversed. 
Ex editors of Harvardiana, (mounted). 
Bearers of empty cigar boxes — twelve deep. 
Mourners. Mourners. Mourners. 
Bodies of the Rejected Addresses in mourning coaches as follows: 

Mourner. Political Essays and Personal Libels. Mourner. 

Historical Sketches and Invectives on the Editors. 
Sonnets to the Moon (in fours ). 

Thoughts at Midnight, and Addresses to the Ocean. Mourner. 
Letters against the Government, and Fragments. | 
Essay, SHOWING WHAT A PERIODICAL SHOULD BE — (gilt coffin). 

Fancy Sketches, Dramatic Scenes, and Humorous Views. 
Mourner. Mourner. Mourner. Mourner. 
Readers of Harvardiana— (two couple). 
The Janitor, Bell ringer, and Boot black. 
Mourner. Relatives of the Deceased — ten deep — (in tears.) Mourner. 

The Afflicted in general. 
Printer’s Devils, with badges. 
Marshal. Citizens promiscuously. Marshal. 


With stately step the procession moved to the town green, the Puropha- 
gean constables removed the rabble, and THE sociETY advanced to their 
mournful duty. The pile bore an appropriate inscription ; and as the Presi- 
dent conveyed the rejected to the flames, the brothers joined hands and 
sung the following beautiful verses in tears: 

Fire, to thee we give them, 
Take them to thine arms of flame ; 
Their days are ended, now receive them, 
Dry and harmless as they came. 


Thoughts of wit and words of mirth, 
Still-born sons of °37 ; 

If they are too good for earth, 
Now we ’Il see them rise to Heaven. &c. 


One by one the bodies were consumed — a general murmur of satisfaction 
arose, an angelic strain was heard, the light increased, the smoke curled 
thickly around, and when it subsided, THE PuROPHAGOI HAD VANISHED! 

PuHiLtiep MIDDLETON. 


Mourner. 











